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EI3ST BRTTDEBZWIST IN" HABSBTTEQ-

"Eiw BETJDEKZWIST nr HABSBTTEG" (A Brothers' Feud in
the House of Hapsburg) unrolls before the eyes of the
spectator the dramatic beginnings of the Thirty Years'
War. Historically accurate,- the play is in an autobio-
graphic sense the most significant work of its author. He
began it in 1825, with a view to its performance in the
Burgtheater; but the work had not yet proceeded far
toward completion when the ill-success of "Weh dem, der
liigt," in 1838, determined Grillparzer to write no longer
for the Vienna stage. Freed from the restraints with
which he had hitherto been compelled to reckon, he threw
himself into his labor with all the ardor of the poet whose
creations are meant to reveal the inmost thoughts of his
soul. This national play contains, in Ehrhard's words,
"the philosopher's and citizen's last testament." "It would
seem as if he had chosen to show to himself all that he was
capable of doing, and that he revenged himself for the
disdain of the multitude by depriving it of new beauties."
In depicting his hero, Eudolph II., Grillparzer fol-
lowed substantially Kanke's famous description. The
misanthropical, irresolute emperor has withdrawn from
Vienna into the castle at Prague, where he abandons him-
self to his astrological and artistic fancies. The city is
torn by religious dissensions, and the emperor is powerlessre we all by magic art,
